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SUBJECTS FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION, 


DURING THE PRESENT MONTH, 


At the Rooms of ihe London Co-operatire Society, 36, Red Lion Square, on 
Tuesday Evenings, at Eight 0’ Clock precisely. 
Sept. Sy What are the ends which enlightened men would propose inthe form- 
ation of a sotyal community ? 
12. What are the means which enlightened men would adopt for the form- 
ation and preservation of a social community ? 
19. Does merit or demerit attach to opinion? 


96. Is it desirable in the first formation of a social community, to place the 
females of it in a state of perfect equality as to rights aud powers ? 





NOTICE TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


. We have been obliged to defer to our next the conclusion of our Answer to 
the Monthly Review on Community of Property, and of our article on the Un- 
happiness of the higher Orders, to make room in our present for some long delayed 
articles of Correspondents, and other documents of immediate importance. 

Allen Davenport on Co-operation in our next. 
The able address of C. F. C. on the formation of a Co-operative Fund Associ- 
ation was given to the printer, but is unavoidably postponed to our next number. 
An address on a proposed new Plan of Domestic Association, or an abstract of 
it in our next, if possible. 
Remarks on a highly useful publication, ‘‘ A Treatise on the Management of 
Infant Schools,” By David George Goyder, in our next, 





The London Co-operative Society, desires to remind the friends of 
the New System, and all who are sincerely desirous of improving the 
condition of mankind, that in ev -y effort made to draw public 
attention to the all-important subject of social science, considerable 
expences are unav oidably incurred, and that unless those who haye it 
in their power to render pecuniary as well as intellectual support, 
come forward to second the exertions of the Society, that progress 
cannot be made, which it is the interest of all classes to see effected. 

_As the funds of the society (arising out of annual subscriptions) are 

not yet sufficient to enable it to take those steps necessary to make 
the principles it advocates generally understood, it is earnestly re- 
quested that every true philanthropist and enquirer after truth will 
extend his ‘‘ mite,”’ for it is the real cause of humanity is pleaded. 


7 


Subscriptions and donations are received at the Office of the So- 
ciety, 36, Red Lion Square. 





The Large Room of the Society, capable of accommodating 
upwards of one hundred persons, could be engaged four days in the 
(week; to respectable Societies; or to Meetings to settle accounts.— Ap- 
plications to be made at the Office, 36, Red Lion Square. 
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ADDRESS TO THE WISE AND PHILANTHROPIC RICH, 





My Ladies, Lords, and Gentlemen. 


Ir isa frequent observation among persons desirous of immediately 
forming a comfortable co-operative establishment near London, that 
but little assistance can reasonably be expected from you ; that how- 
ever willing the philanthropic aristocracy of this country may be to 
alleviate distress when it appears in its most dreadful forms, or to 
extend the hand of benevolence in the cause of national charity, a 
systematic and a certain security against the recurrence of such de- 
mands will meet with little attention; that those who are now in as 
full enjoyment of the good things of this life, as present circum- 
stances will allow, are not likely to hazard what they have or any 
part of it, in the hope of greater comfort to themselves, or with the 
certamty of less calamity to society in general. 

If I have stated the observation fairly, I do hope, that, did we not 
know tie benevolent intentions of those who utter such sentiments, 
it might reasonably be called a libel. I do hope, nay I believe, that 
the rich people of this land, feeling the gratification of doing good, 
are always on the stretch of expectation and search to find channels 
wherein the stream of their benevolence may flow. This opinion | 
shall continue to hold till I have some demonstration to the contrary, 
till I see you refuse to take a part in sober undertakings void of 
hazard to your fortunes and-your comforts. Such plans are now in 
-progress; they. may,, RESTARS he parolee out to you beforé the close 
OF this letters, sagan 3 
ot When. Ihave such euinleune as money: maleated oe actually 
paid away without the Jeastihope er wish (for. return, to the amount 
s2 
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of many hundred thousand pounds a year; and upon one late occa- 
sion alone, when about £120,000 was collected in a few weeks for 
the distressed workmen, I cannot allow myself to conclude that you 
will be backward upon any more deserving occasion. 

It appears to me that these various methods of mending our affairs 
ure so extensively supported, only because no better mode has been 
plainly laid before you, and sufficiently investigated by you. That 
the support upon the occasion I allude to, would have been even 
more general, provided there had been a.more general confidence in 
its utility, I have little doubt. Your want of confidence on the occa- 
sion, I have no hesitation in saying was a proper feeling, for it is 
pretty well known that the manufacturers took advantage of the 
distribution of the funds to lower the wages of the workmen still 
more. Inthe present system of manufacturing, the workmen, the 
human beings who actually supply you with the comforts which sur- 
round you, will never be paid according to the value of their labor, 
but according to the sum upon which they can barely exist ; their 
wages will never be regulated in accordance to their necessities or 


their comforts, but, on the reverse, according to the lowest state of 


wretchedness which they can bear. If the cotton workmen could to- 
morrow manage to live upon two-pence per day, two-pence per day 
would be all they would receive. Many are the reasons which could 
be urged to prove this to be the natural result of the present system ; 
but I need only refer to the state of the workmen at this moment to 
bear me out in the assertion, that such would be the result at this 
time at least. 

How valueless then is this temporary assistance compared to any 
means which could be devised for the permanent and secure comfort 
of the useful members of society. 

That men who have to earn their bread daily as they eat it, whose 
whole exertions are barely sufficient to keep them from immediate 
want, can set about calmly to consider and advantageously to execute 
any wholesome plan is too much to expect. They must under such 
circumstances want both cool judgment and the necessary funds. 
Time, the article which you perhaps have little value for, is their 
whole property. 

Your backwardness with respect to the views of the London Co- 
operative Society cannot deduct anything from your general good 
character ; your not having supported them is no proof of an un- 
willingness to do so, when through the mediam of the Magazine you 
shall have become better acquainted with their intentions. Your de- 
cided and liberal support of Mr. Owen in the year 1822, when up- 
wards of £50,000 was subscribed, is sufficient promise of your con- 
currence and assistance, as soon as you shall be convinced of the 
practicability of doing anv good, 
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I know that in some minds, particularly in the minds of those who 
have not read his writings, the name of Owen only raises notions of 
benevolence and universal friendship, superseded by impracticable 
plans. The exclamation, “ Utopian schemes, ! ”’ and similar arguments, 
are sufficient to guide the heads, and to sear the heartsof many. Do 
not, | request, be guided by such flippancies. Inquire and determine 
for yourselves. How is it that when so many institutions of minor 
importance have flourished, you leave this subject untouched ? 
Here the chances of loss are diminished to almost nothing; in other 
ventures the chances of good are limited, even in perfect success. 
Do you think that the scorn and derision of the world await you, if 
it should fail? What are these to the thanks and blessings of the 
world which would attend success? You have subscribed to many 
institutions which have failed, or even when succeeding have failed to 
do good. In this respect, then, you have nothing to fear, nothing to 
authorize the withholding of your immediate support. If the theories 
and speculations of all former wise and good men have pointed at 
such a social state, it must not be supposed that co-operation and 
unity of interests is impracticable. The fact is, that the theory is no 
longer doubted ; the object of the enterprizing and benevolent gentle- 
men who form the London Co-operative Society is not to protract the 
mere discussion of the subject, but to proceed at once to trial in a 
place favorable to the frequent inspection of the people of this metro- 
polis. The discussion may of course be carried on with or without 
the trial ; but facts, they anticipate, will be the best arguments. 

I have assumed, that you have the wefl to do good ; I confidently 
propose this as the way. Asan unity of interests will in all proba- 
bility lead to a higher polish of mind than has yet been produced, so 
above all things it would be necessary to commence with a commu- 
nity of as enlightened and well informed persons as possible. Know- 
ledge will be an essential product of a co-operative establishment ; 
but unless the seed be good, the fruit is not likely to be valuable. 

You must be already aware of the nature of a co-operative com- 
munity, as far as it can be explained on paper. The most simple 
mercantile idea is perhaps that of the union of master’s and work- 
man’s profits, with certain markets and healthful occupations; but 
it is not easy to put into a few words even the principal features of a 
plan so teeming with advantages. 

Agriculture must undoubtly be the first employment, the basis of 
the community. Whatever other sources of wealth may be added, 
without a portion of the earth, of which the community cannot be 
divested, the chances of success at present would be greatly dimi- 
nished, 

The first step therefore is, so to secure a moderate sized freehold 
estate, upon which the party advancing the money might have full 
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security. Now as estates are every day as commonly, and publicly 
sold as almost anything else, it would be very easy for any person of 
property and leisure to buy one, and appropriate it to this purpose 
without the chance of loss; for care would of course be taken to ive 
no more than its value, no more than could again be obtaime foi it, 
by similar means, or than it could be let for profitably. 

Care must be taken to engage persons of some capital and character, 
possessing competent knowledge of the principles of the system, 
Men of this description have a character for propriety and honesty 
to lose, which would prevent them from entering on any affair that 
would be likely to entail upon them, the scorn and derision of the 
world. Individuals could, I haveno doubt, be pointed out by the 
co-operative society who have sufficient discretion and activity to 
entitle them to your confidence. 

There would ir such a transaction, be two parties to be secured ; the 
individual advancing the loan, for his property ; and the co-operators 
for the quiet possession of the land, on fulfilling their agreement, 
whatever it might be. Into these and other details I need not now 
enter. Co-operative notions do not demand that any one should 
lose or hazard his personal property, or rights for the advantage of 
others ; therefore no such hazard is required or expected. Suffice it 
that you are now informed that a road of extensive and permanent 
“beneficence is open for your labors, which, with a little exertion on 
your part, may be easily entered on and travelled with every feeling 
of satisfaction, of complacency, and delight. No censure should justly 
attach to you, nor should anything be abstracted from your past 
merits, though you should still hold off; for undoubtedly something 
may be done even in an easier way, than I have pointed out: but 
much approbation and affection await you, and much, very much will 
be added to your services tn the cause of humanity,—of knowledge, 
virtue and happiness, if you come forward. 

IT shall next address another class of society; and before I do so, 
I hope to have in “confirmation strong,’”’ nay, irresistible, some 
absolute proof of your benevolent intentions, which will give me 
an opportunity to frame my words accordingly. 

I have the honor to be, 
My Ladies, Lerds, and Gentlemen, 
| Your obedient Servant, 
London, August 5, 1826. Cc. L. 
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SCRIPTURE POLITICS, 
THE EDITOR’S REMARKS ON “** SCRIPTURE POLITICS.” 


In the opening article of our magazine we announced a determination, that “ from 
religious and political controversy our pages should be free;” and this determination, 
as it has been hitherto observed, so we are resolved still to adhere to, By this how- 
ever we meant to bind ourselves to the exclusion only of the discussion of speculative 
and sectarian religion, and of party politics and forms of government. The admission 
of the following article, therefore, cannot be said in the least to infringe on our en- 
gagement ; as, though headed “ Scripture Politics,” it states only what are the prac- 
tical religion and moral politics of Scripture; and such is its representation of 
them, that we do not see how the follower of any sect of religion, or politics, or even 
the irreligionist, can be inclined to controvert them, 





There are no politics like those which the Scriptures teach,— Milton. 


The inequality of mankind is the greatest evilin the world ; it is 
indeed the source of all evil. We ought not therefore to believe, that 
such a state of things can be pleasing to God, who loves all his chil- 
dren with equal and unbounded love; he cannot, he will-not suffer 
this mighty evil to continue for ever. He has promised us a new order 
of things, even a new heaven * and a new earth, in which dwelleth 
righteousness, which will fulfil the christian’s daily prayer; for then 
the will of God will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Such a new 
and glorious order of things cannot possibly be realized in a state of 
inequality; and the word of God assures us, that ‘* every valley shall 
be exalted, and every mountain and hill be made low; and then the 
things that are crooked will be made straight, and the rough places 
plain.” 

This glorious promise will be revealed with power, at an acceptable 
time, andall flesh shall see it together, for the mouth of Jehovah hath 
spoken it. In that day men shall build houses, and inhabit them ; and 
they shall plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of them. They shall not 
build, and another inhabit; they shall not plant, and another eat. 
They shall even buy wine and milk, without money and without 
price. Then the wolff shall dwell with the lamb ||, and the lion § eat 
straw like the ox { .—They shall not hurt nor destroy in all God’s 
holy mountain: for the earth shall be full of the knowledge cf the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” To attain this sublime knowledge, 
philosophical as well as theological learning is necessary: and to ful- 
fil this prophecy, not one human being will be without it. ‘¢ This is 
the word of God that hath gone forth out of his mouth, and he de- 
clareth, ¢ shall not return unto him void.” Such will be the state of 





* The mental world in man. + The persecutor. |] The persecuted. § The ruler, 
t The laborer, 
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the world, when the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. This promised 
kingdom of God upon earth will be cut out of the mountain of know. 
ledge without hands ; and although it may appear as an insignificant 
stone, unnoticed and despised, it will dash to pieces the golden image 
‘of tyranny, and become a great mountain, and fill the whole earth. 
To be a Christian is to love‘God with all our heart, and soul, and 
tmind, and strength; and to love our neighbour as ourselves; for we 
‘are assured by our Saviour, éf wedo this we shall live. We may love 
“God with all our heart, when engaged in pious-exercises; but we can- 
mot love him with all our strength, unless we co-operate with him in 
‘exalting every valley, and making the crooked things straight and the 
‘rough places plain. Nor can we love our neighbor as ourselves, if we 
refuse to the poor an equal distribution of the good things which the 
earth produceth. And this is reasonable, for the earth is the Lord’s, 
and every human being is related to him in being created in his own 
image: and certain it is, that he willeth, that not one-of them shall 
hunger, and not be satisfied. 
Such is the gospel of the kingdom of God, which Jesus preached to 
tthe Jews. John, his forerunner, was the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, saying ‘‘ Make straight the way of the Lord,”—that way 
iin which ““every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
ibe made low.” This promised kingdom of equality, which Jesus 
«called the kingdom of heaven, the Jews then expected was at hands 
sand Jesus pronounced their expectations to be just. Nor was he 
merely its preacher, but he gave us for our imitation, a pattern of it, 
which fulfilled his word, that it was at hand. With the co-operation 
of his disciples he formed a little community, and it was indeed a co- 
operative society. Their faith was one, their hearts one, and their 
minds one. They had all things in common, for they had only one 
purse. Into this society were admitted no rich men, who refused to 
sell their estates for the benefit of the poor; and proud men were re- 
«juired to humble themselves as little children, to be upon:an equality 
with fishermen. Anxiety was banished, for they were taught to have 
mo thought for the morrow.* There the tabernacle of ‘God was with 
men ; for Jesus spoke the words which Jehovah put into his mouth, 
and interpreted the revelations of heaven agreeably to their obvious, 
rational, and natural sense. Being Jews, they had been taught to 
know God, to reverence and fear him; but Jesus taught them to love 
him as their Father, and to cast out fear. He wished for a radical 
reform; and he began to purge the Jewish religion, and refine it as 
gold and as silver, in order that it might he restored to its primitive 
purity and simplicity, as it was in the ancient. of days when God pro- 





® No painfal thought, no solicitude, no fear, which, from. the co-operation of all and 
their community of property, would be rendered unnecessary. 
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nounced every thing very good. This was the kingdom of heavea 
which Jesus assured his disciples was among them, and within them, 
i.e. within their little community. Under these happy circumstances 
it was natural for them to sing the following hymn on equality: 

“¢ My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit rejoiceth in God, my Saviour; 

For he hath regarded the low estate of his servants ; 

For behold, from henceforth all generations shall call us blessed ; 

For he that is mighty hath done great things for us, 

And holy is his name. 

He hath shewed strength with his arm ; 

He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts. 

He hath exalted them of Jow degree, 

And hath filled the hungry with good things.” 

Had the higher orders of the Jewish nation received Jesus as a 
prophet sent by God, embraced his doctrine, and submitted to his sys- 
tem of government, the kingdom of God would have been realized in 
the whole nation, and the world itself would have soon learned the way 
to be wiseand happy. Then the will of God, and not the will of despotic 
princes, or irrational rulers, would have been done on earth as it is in 
heaven. But as it was not to be expected, that rich men would give up 
their property, or proud men their privileges, tobe members of that 
kingdom which Jesus set up, why, it may be asked, did not the Almighty 
incline the hearts of his people to embrace the offered salvation? The 
reason is obvious. It would be violating God’s own sacred laws, to 
control the mind of man, which he hath made free to will and to do. 
He never has, nor is it to be expected that he ever will, act with man 
as if he had not given hima rational mind. It is surely enough that he 
hath given him the faculty of reason, and the book of revelation, the 
rational use of which is fully adequate to make him wise and happy. 
Man must become sensible that this world is a progressive state, and 
then exercise his reasoning powers to work out his salvation from ig- 
norance and consequent misery; and revelation will enlighten his 
path to the city of righteousness ; and in this path God will work in 
him ¢o will and to do, not supernaturally, but by means of his written 
word, which. is the sun of righteousness. 

The kingdom of heaven which Jesus planted was like the smallest 
‘of all seeds, and it rested with the rulers, the rich, and the clergy, to 
enlarge its dominions: but their pride and covetousness, and above all, 
their want of faith made them reject the terms, and despise the pro- 
phet ; in consequence of which, the promised kingdom was taken from 
them, to be transferred to a people that shall bring forth the fruits 
thereof. | 

In consequence of the crucifixion of Jesus, this little kingdom was 
dissolved; but his resurrexion operated in giving power to his apostles 
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to restore it; yet for want of the support of a united and enlightened 
people, it sunk to rise uo more, till the glorious appearance of the age 
of knowledge—‘t when many shall run to and fro,, and knowledge 
shall be increased.”’ Then the people that shall bring forth the fruits 
of the kingdom of heaven will be the first to receive it: and it may be 
proved from revelation, that those fruits are these, namely, liberty 
accompanied with a benevolent and ameliorating spirit ; political jus- 
tice ; reason and equality ; peace and unanimity. 

Before property can be equalized, it seems necessary that mental 
equality be given to the majority of the people; and this appears to 
be the order of things appointed by Almighty wisdom ; for thus saith 
Jehovah, ‘* Behold [ will send you Elijah, the prophet, before the 
coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord ; and he shall turn 
the heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the children 
to their fathers, lest I come and smite the earth with a curse.’ The 
spirit of Elijah, a great reform in Judea, is manifestly a visitor in the 
Christian world ; and no where has he been a more welcome guest than 
in this nation ; for if this interesting prophecy hath not been accomplish- 
ed by its good people, it is in a fair way to beso. The men of knowledge 
may be denominated the fathers of a nation, and the ignorant elass the 
children: and if the former turn their hearts to instruct the latter in 
religious, political,and philosophical knowledge ; and the latter on their 
parts, turn their hearts to receive those instructions, the hearts of both 
are united agreeably to the prophecy. Nowit is manifest, that,an equa- 
lity. in knowledge has been wonderfully promoted by the Education 
and Bible Societies. It is become the wish of Christians that every 
poor person may learn to read his bible, and have one to read 3)and 
great exertions and sacrifices have been made to realize this wish. 
Nor have the politicians and philosophers been less zealous in im- 
parting their knowledge to the mind of the ignorant. This benevolent 
spirit of the age is one of the most interesting circumstances that have 
ever taken place in the world; and it will prepare the way for the 
promised state of universal equality, which will realize a new creation; 
for.as the inequality of mankind is the source of all evil, so, from an 
enlightened and rational system of equality may all good spring up, 
and man become wise and happy. 

This promised spirit of reform, which is personified, and called Eli- 
jah the prophet, was sent by God, through the agency of his beloved 
Son.; for his benevolent example and doctrine have had a powerful 
influence in the Christian world. .[t.was the. practice of the. philoso- 
phers. in the ancient world to confine their instructions toa few per- 
sons.of wealth or intellect, so, that the book of knowledge was locked 
up, and the great mass of the people could only look at it, and won- 
der. But in this age Philosophy and Christianity have. embraced each 
ether, in uniting to raise the poor to an equality with the rich m the 
greatest blessing upon earth, general knowledge. 
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The curse alluded to in this prophecy, we may venture to affirm, 
is, in this nation, already averted by the power of knowledge in the 
Jower classes. Ignorance and a state of anarchy and violence once 
made it necessary for the Almighty to smite the earth with a curse, by 
overwhelming the garden of Eden and all the works of art by a flood 
of water; and if the lower orders of the people at this day were as 
igaorant as they once were, and were thrown out of employment, 
through the operation of steam and machinery, while at the same 
time, from some unexpected occurrence, all confidence in paper money 
should cease, which must be followed by a national bankruptcy, what 
would, in that case, prevent the recurrence of a state of anarchy and 
violence similar to that which took place in the antediluvian world ; 
and such as might make it necessary for the Almighty to smite this fine 
cultivated land with a curse? But knowledge in the possession of the 
great body of the people would direct it to place the government in 
the hands of wise and good men, and if it should then be known, that 
the time was come, when the Almighty willeth that ** every valley 
shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill be made low, the 
crooked straight, and the rough places plain,” it might under such a 
general impression, be effected. 

Such a convulsion in this nation would realize the predicted great 
and terrible day of the Lord ; for it would shake the whole civilized 
world, and when all nations are shaken, the desire of alé nations will 
come. But then, what is the desire of all nations ?—Leberty and pros- 
perity most undoubtedly ; and this may be effected by a righteous 
government established on the eternal bases of reason and equality. 

The power of machinery, which is now become a great evil, would, 
under such a government be made the greatest of blessings.—It would 
remove the curse attending toil and labor, and give time to every one 
to cultivate his mind, and acquire knowledge; for when reason dis- 
solves the pomps and vanities of a wicked world; and the irrational 
‘Taxuries, refinements, and fineries, shall cease to give enjoyment, not 
more, perhaps, than one or two hours’ labor in a day, from each indi- 
vidual, will be required to supply the physical wants of all. The rest of 
his or her time will be his or her own, in the full enjoyment of liberty, so 
asto be under no control but that of reason. Then may we march onward 
without interruption in the delightful path of knowledge, which will be 
enlightened by the sun of righteousness, that will shine more and more 
unto a perfect day; and then God will dwell with man upon earth, 
and wipe away all tears from every eye.” 

Thus have T given a sketch of scripture politics, which is, with great 
‘propriety, denominated the gospel of God, for it is good news from 
Tiviven': and surely it is & system of knowledge worthy of a God to 
give; and 6f a’rational people to rective. 

8) July 37) 1896," YY? staat Mens C.G. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


“ All men come into the world passire compounds, and derive their character 
from the local circumstances in which they live, acting upon the peculiar, original 
compound of each individual.”"— Mr. Owen and the Church of Scotland, Letter }, 
* to the Editor of the Glasgow Chronicle. October, 1823.” 


ARGUMENT. 


1. “ The human being is nof a passive compound.” 
“ The human being is an acfire compound,” 
2. The active principles explained by phrenology. 
3. The active principles, so explained, confirm the opinion that we are not free 
agents. 


4. The active principles, so explained, not inconsistent with the new views of 
Bociety. 

5. The active principles all good in themselves ; therefore do not oppose the crea- 
tion of universally good characters ;—therefore do not endanger the permanence of 
communities, so far as they rest for security upon good characters, 





1. ** The human being is no¢ a passive compound ; the human being 
is not of a nature to receive irresistingly and invariably the impressious 
which surrounding circumstances are calculated to make.”’—‘* The 
human beiug is, on the contrary, an active compound, partially and 
powerfully influenced by external circumstances, but withal, furnish- 
ed with an active principle, or set of principles, which prepare him to 
meet, to resist, to oppose, to struggle against, and to overcome the 
force of surrounding influences.’’—** These active principles frequently 
create for individuals characters quite unlike that of the class, sect, 
and party to which they belong, and to which they must necessarily 
assimilate, were the force of circumstances omnipotent.” 

** Circumstances which are sufficiently powerful in their effects to 
govern the mass of society, and to create a general character, whether 
good or evil, for the human being, will nevertheless often encounter 
individuals, who will spring out from under their pressure, different 
in every respect from what they seemed calculated to produce, and 
ready to step forward, and to combine a new and different set of cire 
cumstances, to remodel the social edifice, and to give a fresh impetus 
to the course of human proceedings.”’ 

** Thus did Mr. Owen, thus did Bonaparte; by the agency of their 
internally active principles, present themselves to the world, examples 
of the force of those principles ;—the one, springing from under the in- 
fluence of the circumstances which surround a cotton factory, proposed 
to remodel the social arrangements of mankind ; the other, overcoming 
the influences, which, in a military college had trained hundreds of hu- 
man beings to an undeviating character of subservient discipline, and 
exhibiting himself invested with powers, physical and mental, by which 
he becomes qualified to govern a world.” ‘‘ These active principles 
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prevail more or less through every branch of the human family, nature 
being always uniform in her operations: in some, however, nay, in 
the mass of men, they are so nearly overborne by the force of circum- 
stances, as merely to present trifling variations of characters ; while in 
others, such as the preceding examples, they assume a power so irre- 
sistible, they evince an opposition so overwhelming, as scarcely to 
leave upon the individuals a trace of the influences under which they 
have been trained and placed.” 

2. What is this active principle, and where does it exist ? 

Do we consent to the proofs upon which phrenologists have founded 
a science? If we do, let them answer. 

The active principle is a power or powers, which are to be found 
in the organization of the brain ;—this active principle is nothing else 
than a powerful developement of some particular organ, or combina- 
tion of organs, which from their native force and activity, will meet, 
resist, oppose all surrounding influences, and impel the being in whom 
they exist, to start forward in a new and unexpected course, bearing 
down every cbstacle which might seem to impede his progess. 

Mr. Owen, furnished with powerful intellectual organs, united with 
those of benevolence, and general affection, sprung from under the 
narrow and calculating, the cold and heartless circumstances under 
which he was placed, himself a new being, and. proposed to give rise 
to a new class of men. 

Benaparte, in whose conformation strong developement of selfs 
esteem and combativeness were united with the knowing and the com. 
bining organs, manifested a power of entire resistance to all surrounds 
ing influences; he started forward, in defiance of opposing powers, 
he worked his way to a sceptre, and nearly obtained the dominion of 
a world. 

These are surely examples that man is nof a passive compound, that 
he will not receive unresistingly and in every instance the impressions 
which surrounding circumstances are calculated to give ; and if the 
science of phrenology shall appear to rest upon facts, it will explain 
the causes why he should be, on the contrary, a: most active, and 
highly resisting compound—it will explain, how the operation of his 
internal organs, taking their own natural course, will produce the 
effects which have been heretofore deemed unaccountable, or attri- 
buted to an unknown and incomprehensible active principle in his 
nature ; which principle would appear to defy the usual course of 
cause and effects, and to create characters without any discoverable 
means of so doing, unless we consent to the organic power as explain 
ed by that science. 

3. The facts which phrenology have brought together, and the 
reasonings which have been founded thereon, lead to conclusions 
conformable with those which all our énquiries respecting the uature 
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of the human mind have furnished—namely, that the human being is 
not, in any view, whether of his nature, or of his condition in the 
universe, free to choose, but that he is, necessarily, what he is ; that 
his character is created for him by his conformation, as much, or more 
than by the condition in which he is placed ; that he has no self-direc. 
ting power vested in himself to choose what he would be, or how he 
would act; that he is impelled to act by the force of those organs 
which nature has created and combined to form his brain, and by the 
influence of external circumstances acting upon, and in conjunction 
with those organs—that those organs are his nature or himself—that 
they will and must, take their course. 

4. The new system proposes to combine together such circumstances 
of social arrangement, and such only, as are calculated to promote the 
well being of the human species; confiding in the unfailing effects 
which that combination must necessarily produce in rendering men 
good, wise, and happy. 

It may perhaps be objected, that the admission of the active prin. 
ciple (or organs) as we have described it, will interfere with the steady 
operation of circumstances, which alone could give security and per- 
manence to the social structure. 

It may be said, that, if we cannot calculate with certainty upon the 
effect of circumstances, as the means of influencing and creating 
human character, it were vain to hope that any social arrangements 
could be combined for the permanent advantages of the human being ; 
that which is done at this moment, may be undone in the next.—Some 
active and daring character, some new and unexpected compound 
may arise, in defiance of all the combined circumstances of training 
and placing, who will overthrow, by the agency of his active princi- 
ples (or of his organs) the edifice which the accumulated wisdom of 
centuries has tended to devise. 

In reply to this objection I would observe, that the active principles 
or organs, being in their nature good, and suited to the purposes of 
the human being, they cannot, if unperverted, produce evil. That 
which is our nats re must be good for us. Nor can we conceive that 
any of the principles of our nature should be other than suitable to 
that nature. 

If the human being be trained consistently with his nature, and 
educated under the early and habitual influence of philanthropic 
feelings; if he be placed ina condition, calculated to. render him 
happy; wise, and good, however active and, varied may be the princi- 
ples within him, they could not ampel, him, to evil; they could not 
urge him to any course of proceeding which. would be ,injarions to 
his. fellow beings or to himself... He might, resist and. alter, but» he 
could have no thoughts, unless kind, and, good ones, which, would 
lead him to improve, not to: destroy ;-—if good himself, -how could he 
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desire-evil ?.. If happy himself, how could he wish for misery ?, If dis- 
posed to create either, how could he effect, it?, Had Bonaparte 
sprung up, with all his active principles, ina country and.at a period 
of peace and union, of what avail would have been his combative- 
ness? It must have yielded to circumstances, if they had not bent 
to it. Had he not found Europe disorganised and disturbed, in vain 
would his self-esteem have stimulated him to seek a crown ! 

‘No; we act and are acted upon; all in the universe is reciprocal ; 
the organs of wisdom will teach us to form good combinations, and 
they in return will create good characters. 

5. Phrenologists (and we can hardly deny their proofs) have come 
to a decided and unqualified conclusion, that all the organs with 
which we are provided, are in themselves good, and suited to the de- 
mands of our nature; that consequently, it is by misuse, or perver- 
sion alone, that they may become injurious in their effects. If such 
be the character of the organs, or active principles, why should we 
doubt the creation of universally good characters? Why should we 
fear that the force or activity of those principles might ever endanger 
the well-being of communities ? Being good themselves, could. they 
generate evil, if permitted to act according to their purposes? No, 
False training and mistaken views of life and of society have per- 
verted the principles of the human mind. 

But the new system, by placing us in one natural and rational 
state, will give a free course to our active powers, without endanger- 
ing the’peace and harmony of our species. K, 
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IMPRACTICABILITY OF THE CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM. 


Dear Mr. Epitor,—United in heart we have differed on one topic 
only; and you have I fear deemed me inimical to the happiness of 
mankind. My objections to co-operative societies are perhaps not 
very creditable to my character, as they are grounded on an unfavor- 
able opinion of man, which the benevolence of your mind does not 
permit you to entertain. I must submit to appear less good ia your 
eyes to avoid the degradation of acquiescing in the opinion of the 
probability of that which I do not believe practicable. The system you 
advocate has been, and will ever be the offspring of philanthropy. But 
it will never lead to any but solitary and imperfect results. I ground 
this assertion on three material points, the past, the present, and the 
constant infirmities of the human mind. 

Mr. Owen’s system, as it is improperly. called, was with some slight 
differences; that of Sparta, of the Essenians, of the Pythagoreans,- of 
the-early Christians. It:is adopted by two or three sects ; it is) pro- 
fessed in a Freemuson’s lodge, and forgotten whenever it suits the cont 
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venience of its members. It is the dréam of every victim ito the un. 
equal state of property. 

Where now is Sparta? What was it when existing? The Helot 
pined in it. Theenemy te peace, to comforts, to arts, the monstrous 
tyrant of Greece, crushed by the spurning subjects ef her sway, 
Lacedemonia sunk abhorred and contemptible. 

Of the Essenians we know only, that their numbers were trifling ; 
that like all other secluded societies, they affected to despise a- world 
they were not permitted to enjoy ; that they were subjected to all 
kinds of austerities. They were at best monks! And do yeu calk 
happiness the gloom of a convent? Moravians you will admit are 
those who approach the nearest to that perfection you anticipate. I 
have seen them. The sick in heart may there find peace > as the sui- 
cide hopes to find it in death. Life without pleasures is mere végeta~ 
tion, without variety is irksome. The rustic finds no beauty in his 
glen, or the citizen in his porch. Uniformity numbs to ennui, and 
ennui to despondency. 

You have admitted to me that in the past or present, you do not 
find a model for your intended innovations. Experience has not sub- 
stantiated your ideas, which as yet are only hypothetical. 

Your hopes are founded on the powerful motive of self-interest. 
You present us a florid picture of happiness ; you expect us te snatch at 
it asa reality. Do you not over-rate ihe consequences of self-interest 2 
Thousands believe that an everlasting Eden awaits their good deeds, 
who daily plunge in crimes. The glimpse of Paradise is distant, [ al- 
low; and you believe your earthly bliss within our grasp ; but is it 
so? I fear not. Man frequently will not receive happiness. For the 
gratification of a moment, the drunkard will spend the allowance of 
many days, the gambler lose his means of comfort for years. Will 
self-interest correct them? No. Ruin, famine, madness, and death 
are the unerring consequences of intemperance and gambling; yet 
daily repeating his error, daily repenting it, the sot yields to his de- 
lusive cup, the gamester to his dice. 

An equal division of labor and reward, varied pleasures, no punish- 
ment, the shackles of matrimony broken, unbounded gratification of 
the passions.—Why, this is Mahomet’s paradise, and your bright 
Houris;..... they come,.....their green kerchiefs wave,...... their 
charms glow! Delight spreads around, and every breeze wafts rap- 
ture.—These promises will allure the sided of some, at least secure 
their ears ; but will you realise them? Never. 

Labor, to be agreeable, must be shared by alli Will all share it? 
Areiall equally active or industrious? Peace must bea part of the 
bliss you promise ; and yet the muscular will strike, the weak must 
bear it. Rivals willdispute the possession of a woman; the sangule. 
uary will murder, the envious calumniate. 
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What can prevent these evils? Laws. Who shall enact them? An 
assemoly. Who shall enforce them? A police.—You have in fact, my 
dear sir, the rudiments of the polity of every state, and as in every 
state, liable to changes, to corruption, and misapplication. 

You are not, however, to have punishments; of course idleness, 
turbulence, and all lighter kinds of faults will flourish unrestrained ; 
but where the offence is serious, you expel. What is this but trans- 
portation? You tear the father from his child, the husband from his 
mate, or else the whole family must follow. Do you deem that 
no punishment? Incarceration is a trifle to it. 

But perhaps the obnoxious member resists compulsion ; he has, per- 
haps, the latent spark of ambition; genius and talents are his, and 
invest him with that magic sway over ignoble minds, which they know 
only to obey. Perhaps he has partisans. He resists; he excites dissa- 
tisfaction ;—defeated is pitied, conquering is adored. _Who shall op- 
pose his designs? You are defenceless; no one upholds your laws. 

You do not enforce marriage. In plain terms, your village becomes 
a large bagnio. Waving this little difliculty, which, however, to nar- 
row-minded people like myself, is an enormous objection, where is 
the security of happiness for women? ‘rhe bloom of beauty once 
faded, the flower will be neglected. It may be very agreeable for a 
man to change, and get for the gratification of his passions a never 
failing source. But the woman who has withered in his arms, lost her 
youth, her beauty, her health—who will bestow on her those atten- 
tions, those petits soins which throw a veil upon her afilictions? Is 
she to be consigned to oblivion, to seclusion, or what is worse, to the 
society of old women? 

In marriage a woman has a security; and, muchas this state has 
been decried by the young voluptuary or the worn-out sensualist, 
most marriages are happy. Separations are scarce ; a thousand rea- 
sons oppose them ; the ties of children,—a certain opprobrium which 
attends them, the amalgamation of temper by constant intercourse, 
the fear of infectious diseases. But there are unhappy marriages ; 
women forsaking, forsaken, or abused. It isso. And if mutual in- 
terest, with the most powerful sacred and human laws, fail in their 
object in some cases, what would be intercourse neither hallowed, 
respected, nor binding? Is the harlot happier than the bride? No. 

The last and strongest objection to your projected towns, or villages, 
is the uncertainty of their continuance. Looking to them as a last re- 
treat, an unfortunate speculator risks his all to seek it, and perhaps 
in his old age is driven from his hearth with his children, legitimate or 
natural, to maintain. You have asked me what should prevent their 
continuance? Have you taken into consideration the surrounding 
circumstances under which you live; laws, militia, contributions, a 
Jealous clergy, the keen eye of despotism, prejudices now almost ine 
VOL. I. T 
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herent; one suspicion, one crime committed within your projected 
walls, and you are crushed by that powerful arm which centuries have 
not relaxéd, or scaffolds weakened. 
~ ‘We need relief God knows! The manufacturer in tatters, the la. 
borer starving amidst abundant fields, a frightful national debt, taxes 
on necessaries, duties on luxuries,—al] these evils thriving notwith- 
standing the administration of a most enlightened ministry. We need 
relief, and speedy relief. The members of your society might suggest 
more practicable means of improvement than those you propose. [ 
cannot in a letter state all I have to say on the subject. I wish I may 
be mistaken; but I fear that the system of co-operation as you devise 
it, is impracticable; unless by a gradual improvement of the human 
mind and human institution, man has reached perfection ; and per- 
fection in him would leave nothing in the divinity, of which alone it 
is the attribute. 
Believe me, your’s ever truly, C. F. C, 








REMARKS IN REPLY. 


We believe our eloquent correspondent and valued friend will 
allow, that many of his objections have been replied to, by anticipa- 
tion, in our unfinished answer to the Monthly Review on Community 
of Property. We shall, however, at present take a cursory glance at 
some of his observations. 

He asks, “‘where now is Sparta??? We ask, where now is Nineveh, 
where Babylon, where Persepolis ; where Egyptian Thebes, with her 
hundred gates, and million warriors; where Palmyra, Tyre, Sidon, 
Carthage; where imperial Rome herself? Sparta flourished longer 
than any of those, or any other state or city, in peace, happiness, and 
virtue ; without revolution, without tumult; with unchanged laws, 
with unaltered customs ; and community of property was the cement 
of her unvarying institutions, her tranquillity, and her duration. 

Our friend says, *‘ the Helot pined in her.” We do and did 
allow this; and this was the chief cause why, in spite of community 
of property amongst! the Spartans themselves, she is not flourishing 
at the present moment. If she had made the Helot equal with the 
Spartan, she would now be Sparta ; if community of property had been 
universal in her, she would be eternal. We allow also that the 
harshness of her discipline and customs was excessive; that it turned 
her attention too much to war; that it diverted her too much from 
science, and the arts and embellishments of life. -This was the minor 
cause of her fall; and also the cause why she has not long before now 
been universally imitated. But if her system, with all its severities 
and repulsive features, was found se practicable and so permanent, 
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why should ours, which rejects her rigors and austerities, and adopts 
ouly her most agreeable regulations, with the great cement, the bond 
of her union and stability, community of property, and which, our 
friend himself allows to be so attractive, so pregnant with all that can 
delight the heart and fascinate the mind,—why, I would ask, should 
ours be impracticable ? | 

And is not our friend somewhat unjust to Sparta? She was not the 
tyrant of Greece; especially while she retained the principle, which 
we hold in common with her. On the contrary, she was, during that 
period, upwards of five hundred years, the guide of Greece, the um- 
pire, and the model. [et our friend consult Plutarch’s life of Lycur- 
gus; let him consult indeed all the great authorities, that wrote or 
treated about her. He will there see what she was—the friend of jus- 
tice, of truth, of virtue; the guardian of peace, of independence, of 
security ; the protector of the weak; the succour of the oppressed ; 
the promoter of concord, content, and happiness. Our friend’s account 
of the Essenians is not that of Philo,* the Jew, who was a cotemporary 
of theirs, and wrote'soon after the time of Christ; nor is it exactly 
that of Josephus. Our friend says, that ** we ourselves admitted that 
in the past or present we found no model for our intended innova. 
tions.”” We admit that we have found no one perfect model. But we 
have found many examples of the practice of that which is deemed the 
most, and indeed is the only, difficult one of “Sour innovations,” if inno- 
vations they can be called. And we have found examples of all of 
them practised either separately or in part combined. Our friend al- 
lows, that many of the most difficult of them were practised formerly 
by several small communities, such as the Spartans, the Essenians, 
the Pythagoreans, the first Christians; and are practised by some 
sects and societies at present. Why then may they not be practised 
by all mankind in small communities? We do not propose any large 
community—as large as even Sparta. If education and other favore 
able circumstances made such a system as ours practicable in four or 
five communities, why should not the same make it so in ten, fifteen, 
five hundred, five million such communities? Man universally desires 
happiness. If our system would, as our friend does not dispute that, 
if practicable, it would, afford more happiness than any other, the 
universal flow of education, the wide spread diffusion of knowledge, 
will universally shew that it would: and then it will, it must be uni- 
versally adopted. Man cannot possibly resist what he sees is his imme- 


diate and future happiness. 


“And how can our friend say that the past and the present are against 
the practicability of our system ? He allows that the Spartans, the 
Essenians and other communities existed in past times in the practice 
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of the most difficult part of the system ; heallows that some sects and 
societies exist in such practice at the present moment... What stronger 
testimony, then, in favor of the practicability of our system can he 
require from either the pasé or the present? Must he not allow, that 
on cross examination, those witnesses bear powerful evidence against 
him? 

His third ‘* confirmation strong,” ‘the constant infirmities of the 
human mind,” what does he gain from? While the mind is ignorant 
of the true path to its real interests, it will take the false. Convince it 
of the true, the false will be abandoned. ‘To convince it of the truth, 
when long trained in the error, certainly is often no €asy task ; and 
one mind is convinced with greater difficulty than another. Yet 
we have scen instances of reformation amidst the most profligate, 
the most abandoned. How many did Mrs. Fry witness even in the 
centre of depravity—in Newgate? And what were the constant 
infirmities of mind, of Socrates, of Aristides, of Epaminondas, of 
Timoleon; what of Fenelon, of Montesquieu, of Locke, of Howard? 
Were they such as would bid the co-operative system defiance? Will 
our friend deny that education has any effect? Will he deny what 
the greatest and wisest legislators have taught, what the most pro- 
found philosophers have enforced, what experience has fully proved ? 
If he does not, and I am sure he will not, will he say to education, 
**so far thou shalt go, and no farther’? If he does not, will he 
not allow that the better the education, the more it will improve us: 
No man that was ever yet born, got the best education which is 
possible ; and till man does, it is impossible to decide how far the 
human mind may be raised above its present infirmities ; how far it 
may be exalted above the comparative perfection of those celebrated 
characters before mentioned; for they certainly did not get an 
education than which a better is impossible. Our friend we believe 
will grant, that with such characters as those the co-operative system 
would be practicable. He will alse, we are sure, grant that universal 
abundance may be produced ; and that all therefore may get at least 
as good an education as any one hitherto has had; because if all 
had abundance, they would have leisure and means enough to provide 
a good education for their children. 

To our friend’s enlightened mind can history have spoken so much 
in vain as not to convince him, that man is to be moulded like the pot- 
ter’s clay into any shape; that his nature is as flexible as the wax? 
It is not from the poet only he must have learned, that “ just as.the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” ‘The Spartan youths submitted, even 
eagerly sought, to be lashed to laceration, and many of them expired 
under the infliction without a complaint, or so much as a groai.. 
Plutarch assures us that he saw many of them with his own eyes lose 
their lives in this manner; and Spartan discip!ine was much declined 
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in his time. The Hindoo widow courts the pyre, and wooes the flames. 
The American Savage smiles amidst tortures, studiously provokes his 
tormentors, and dies in excruciation without even once wincing. The . 
Indian devotee keeps his limbs in one posture, till they lose the power i 
of bending. The ancient Mexicans practised such cruelties, * says : 
Clavirego,”’ on themselves, as it makes one shudder but to read. They : 
mangled their flesh as if it had been insensible. They pierced them- i 
selves with the sharpest spines of the aloe ; and bored several parts of 
their bodies through, particularly their ears, lips, tongue, and the fat 
of their arms and legs.” How then can such a mind as our friend’s 
bring itself for a moment to suppose, that the nature which can recon- 
cile itself to such irrational and agonizing inflictions, could not to the 
rational pursuits, the delights, the social affections and felicities of our 
system? Does he not recollect to have read of the Spartan boy who 
suffered the fox to gnaw into his bowels rather than open his cloak, 
although he would have to bear for doing so, only the shame of being 
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forced by pain to discover the animal? Education brought even the he 
children of Sparta, during upwards of xine hundred years from the time ei 
of Lycurgus to that of Plutarch, to bear what is so abhorrent to human ; ii 
nature, without the hope of gaining money or property by it; aud can tj 


our friend’s powerful understanding doubt for a moment that it will 
be able to bring matured mea, especially when formed to it by educa- 
tion, to prefer universa! abundance and content, tranquillity, happiness | 
and security, to superfluity of money or individual property to the few ie 
but never enough to any, to toil, want and wretchedness to the many, 
and to anxiety, strife and uncertainty to all. 

But our friend fears the ambition of some individual of stupendous 
talents. We wil! grant him from a moment, that such may arise. We 
will put universal education against it. We will give hima Hercules, 4 
with all the genius, all the mental powers, the abilities and aspiring ia 
lust of power of a Pericles, a Cesar, anda Napoleon. What can even i 
such a prodigy do against a community as enlightened as himself? 
What well educated man, what man of common understanding would | ie 
be his follower, subject to his power, and dependant on his will for 
support or property, rather than share ample abundance in indepen- 
dence, equality and certainty? If but a tithe of France were as en- 
lightened asa Carnot, or a Condorcet, she never would have been the 
slave of a Napoleon, ora Robespierre. 

Self-interest, our friend seems to think, is not sufficient to make us 
embrace the means of happiness. Self interest and universal, our sys- 
tem will make one—**’twill bid self love and social be the same.” Mite 
Will not the combination be sufficient? The drunkard, our friend a 
says, sacrifices to the draught of the moment the support of wecks. 
Is it not an erroneous view, for the moment, of his self interest, which 
makes him de so? His habits have been ‘so formed as to deprive him, 
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for the moment, of the power of cool and comprehensive reflexion ; 
and he therefore in the moment of craving thinks it is his self interest to 
drown the burning thirst in the pernicious beverage. Education, know- 
ledge, example will correct such habits and permit us to take cool and 
comprehensive views of our real self interest. We shall then fully 
perceive, asthe Spartans did, and as the once drunken but now sober 
French do, that drunkenness is not our real self interest; we shall 
fully perceive that gambling, idleness, profligacy, dissoluteness, as 
well as ambition, avarice, envy, hatred, rage, anger, and all the vices 
and evil passions are what our real self interest most earnestly forbids. 
We shall also fully perceive that individual rea) self interest and uni- 
versal, our own and that of the community are the same, and that the 
greatest possible happiness, to be any one’s, must be every one’s. 

He sees with anguish that we will have no laws, or that, if we have, 
they will be unenforced, and therefore a dead letter. Who, he asks, 
will make them? We answer, communities swayed by common in- 
terest, by reason and benevolence. Who will enforce them? he asks 
again. We again answer; the interest ofall, of each and every one, 
with general education and knowledge. 

Our friend seems terrified at our intended rejection of punishments. 
We shall in a little time have no need of them; for we will remove 
the cause of what they are intended to repress, or to be an atonement 
for. “ The love of money,” or individual property, says St. Paul, ‘‘is 
the root of all evil.” We will eradicate that, as Lycurgus did at Sparta 5 
and then we will prevent, not punish the consequences, or the crimes 
and evils, which would otherwise be the consequences. It was from 
no abstract love of punishments Draco himself ordained them. Till the 
love of money, or of individual property, is eradicated, and our con- 
sequent bad habits are reformed, some punishments will probably be 
necessary. Our communities will, of course, be subject to the laws of 
the country in which they exist, while those laws are thought neces- 
sary, as they will be till our system becomes universal. Till then, 
therefore, the laws of the country will inflict punishments on any of 
us Who commit crimes legally punishable. When our system becomes 
universal, there will be universal abundance, knowledge, and har- 
mony, and therefore no temptation to crime. In the mean time, our 
only internally ordained punishment will be expulsion of those, if any 
there be, who are found incorrigible, or, in other words, a return of 
them to their former condition, and with at least every thing they 
brought with them. What lighter punishment will our friend require ? 
Incarceration ‘—If they prefer incarceration, they need not be very 
ingenious to discover the read to it. But is. not our friend rather in- 
consistent here? Does he want no punishment and every punishment 
at ‘the same time? 


Our friend’s gallantry and fine feclings towards the fair scx we 
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willingly give him credit for. But we also claim our share of sympathy 
for them, of attachment to them! We will have them on a perfect 
equality with ourselves. Marriage the law does not, in'the present 
state, force us to. In ours it will be admitted as much as in the present, 
And in ours, unlike the present, there will be no need of prosti- 
tution. We will not have thousands of unfortunate beings roving the 
streets,* as at present, forced by necessity to submit to the most 
loathed embraces, subjected to every brutality, exposed to every 
wretchedness, obliged to bear every abomination. Why then should 
our town or village bea large or small bagnio? None there will unite 
but from affection: the hand will not be given without the heart. In 
our system we will have to say with the poet, 

“Tis not alone the tie of human laws 

Unnatural oft and foreign to the mind, 

That binds our peace; “tis harmony itself, 

Attuning all our passions into love.” 

| Our friend dreads the breach or the disregard of ‘* the shackles of 

matrimony .” And is there no breach, no disregard of them at pree 
sent? Is the doveelike fidelity universal? Do no pairs live together 
without. putting on the shackles? Are the descendants of no pairs, 
respected, but of those who wore the shackles, and kept them inviolate? 
Let him look to our first classes. We will indeed grant our friend, 
that we do not love “shackles,” and that we are not anxious to recoms 
mend them. We, though not starting forth, as our friend, the mirror 
of knighthood, to subdue all mankind to Hymen’s sway, imagine that 
matrimony may have silken bonds as well as iron ‘* shackles”; and we 


certainly would prefer the former to the latter. A pair’s previous ace 


quaintance with each other, and knowledge of each other’s dispositi- 
ons, temper, and habits, as would be general in our Communities, no 
sordid interest, no motive of ambition or lucre, nothing but the warm 
feelings of the heart, and the pure judgment of the mind, but affection 
and choice, to influence the union, would be likeliest to give matri- 
mony its softest, tenderest, dearest, and of course most lasting ties. 
When the ties become shackles, are they worth preserving? If we do 
not say with Eloisa, ‘* Curse on all laws, but those which love has 
made,” we would almost say, ‘¢ Curse on all laws, but those where 
love presides”! + 





a 


* Mr. Colquhoun states that in this metropolis, in 1812, there were 50,000 of those 
unfortunate beings. If there were so many at that time, there must be many more 
now. It is not too much then ‘to calculate, that there are im the Kingdom at’ least 
200,000 of them. Is'it nothing to rescue such’ a number from depravity and niisery > 

+ If we do not add our yeice;to that of the amiable author in recommending the 
opinion conveyed by the following extract, we cannot but confess there i is Much 
justice in some of the remarks. 

“ If, by means of kindness and sympathetic allurements, we have won the pean of 
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And what ts the case on this point at present? Marriage our law 
considers as only a civil contract. In Scotland, a man’s introducing 
to any person a woman as his wife, is sufficient to constitute a mar- 
riage. Could union wish for any slighter ceremony in our commu. 
nities? Our law provides a divorce. Would not this be more impar« 
tial, consulting equally for the poor as for the rich, if the simple 
wish were as efiectual as the expensive process of an act of Parlia- 
ment? What also is confining to connexion with a third person, 
the power of procuring it, but an excitement to such connexion? 
When a pair grow tired of their union, to get rid of each other, such 
connexion is their only resource. This resource they accordingly fly 
to; and if they marry other parties, they are as much respected as 
ever. We need not point at particular instances. Could there be any 
greater-encouragement to bagnio-ship (as our friend chooses the term) 
if we studiously sought for it, in cur communities ? Would it not be 
more favorable to chastity, that a pair should beable to get rid of each 
other on ceasing to live together with love or attachment? In this 
case they would study all means of keeping each other’s love or at- 
tachment alive; and if they did this, there would be no fear of their 
chastity. Sparta may be well adduced as an instance here,as well as on 
other occasions. In few states was there in general such chastity, and 
in few was there less legal obligation. ** He” .( Lycurgus ), says 
Montesquieu, ‘* seemed to deprive her of all resources, such as-arts, 
commerce, money, walls; ambition” (the ambition of serving their 
country) ** prevailed among her citizens, without hopes of improving 
their fortunes: they had natural sentiments, without the tie of son, 
husband, or father; and chastity existed, stripped of modesty or 
shame.” 

And does not our friend forget a little of his chivalrous gallantry to 
the fair sex in his brotherly fears for his own? If two men fall in 
love with the same woman, we certainly think that even equality, 
without any very chivalrous gallantry, will permit her also to fall in 
love, and to decide with which, or whether with either, she does so. 
It often happens in the present state, that two men love the same wo- 
man, without knocking out each other’s brains or cutting each other’s 
throats; and why should not the same happen where there would be 





@.virgin who was unattached, we must by the same proceedings, bring her to a closer 
union; and by the like means alone can we lawfully vetein her in it; so that at all 
times she is at liberty to break or continue this tie, if it be not found to procure mu- 
tual happiness. Hence, as the bond of union is vigorous at first and lighter after- 
wards, it seldom happens, that it is dissolved after haying continued any length of 
tinte. The fibres of the butterfly’s wing are not of bone, yet they resist the winds, as 
well as the bat’s ;— for it is the very essence Of love and liberty to preserve what they 
mutually generate. —Onmberlund’s Original Jales, the Sophians. 
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better education, better habits, more harmony, more benignant feel- 
ing? Nordo we think it entirely fair in our friend te tasinwate that it 
is the fair sex only who are to be attacked by age. Might ‘he not sas 
pect, that men may grow old and “withered; and lose’ youth and 
beauty,”? as well as women ; and that therefore thesame ‘¢omforts’ 
and attentions would be provided for the age, if they must submit-to' 
the ruthless tyrant, of the latter as of the former? We make no boast of 
deciding,.that in our system it shall be so; and the “withered woman” 
(we beg the ladies’ pardon, we only use the term after their knight 
of the lance) will find her security in having equal property with the 
youngest and most blooming of her own sex, and with the strongest and 
cleverest of the other. But that a man of our friend’s enthusiastic gal- 
lantry could bring himself to speak so shockingly of the society of even’ 
‘Sold women,” we can scarcely credit our own ears. Surely it’was, at? 
least, from a lapsus linguw, ora moment’s mental aberration. Weare 
happy, however, to hear him speak so highly of marriage. We ate 
convinced he speaks from his own happy experience. We could wish’ 
to hear the generality of married men, and women too, speak so likewise. 
We yet may be allowed to say, that.we hope, nay, are confident, that 
our system would not diminish the instances of ** thought meeting 
thought, and will preventing will’”’ in the union of the sexes. 

But our friend, aghast, sees universal ennui in leaden flood prepared 
to overwhelm us. O Gallantry, where art thou gone! What, dext 
Chevalier !; can we fear ennui with the fond charmers! Will there not 
be all the sciences also to keep life afloat? When will all the secrets’ 
of Chemistry be unveiled? It was not for moncy or property the late’ 
Mr.Cavendish kept himself continually employed with them; forhe had 


more than he made use of or cared for. When shall we have explored’ 


all the paths of Astronomy? Evenif we do, as-we strongly hopewe 
shall, succeed in guiding the balloon, when can we hope to discover 
all the regions of boundless space and become acquainted with all 
their laws and regulations! Even yet further, if bounteous earth 
spontaneously poured forth every luxury, every elegance ‘in uiili- 
mited profusion, will not curiosity find matter to attract and engage 
attention? Has botany, has mineralogy, have the laws of life; the 
preservation of health, the prolongation of youth ‘and bloom “and 
vigor, nothing to invite to study ? 

As to the gloom of a convent, of which our friend is so apprehensive 
for us, we own we are not so linx-eyed as to perceive any appearance 
of its approach. We cannot imagine any situation on which gfoon ts 
less likely to intrude than ours. Free ingress, egress, and regress at all 
hours, no walls or bars to confine us, an open space of many acres in the 
centre of our Square, Circus, Cresent, Octagon, or any other chosen, 
form of, buildings which will have,their front, to the open: country: 
and thus have as\a:back\ view am improvement of what the town resis 
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dences of most of our nobility have at present as a front view, perfect 
equality, the greatest abundance of allthe comforts and elegances of 


life, every refined amusement, dancing, singing, music, painting, as often 


as we wish, no fears, anxieties or cares, no need of any toil or fatiguing 
labor, ne need of concealing any thought or conception, no need of 
disguise or dissimulation, sincerity and frankness, peace, harmony and 
benevolence, do not constitute what are in general conceived to be 
the ingredients of the gloom of a convent. But the eternal sameness, 
cries our Jeremiahn friend, of our town or village however elegantly 
arranged, and beautifully varied! What can be more dreary; what 
more Jamentable! ‘* The rustic finds no beauty in, his glen; or the 
citizen in his porch.’”? We see our friend is not of the opinion of the 
poet, who says of “‘ the rustic” of even the frightful crags and horrid 
precipices of the Alps, 


. ©© Even the loud whirlwind and the torrent’s roar 
But bind him to his native cliffs the more.’’ 


We have seen peasants imagine charms even in the stern ruggedness 
of their native mountains and dismal solitudes: and we confess we 
till now thought an attachment to the spot of the amusements of child. 
hood and the sports and gaieties of youth not an unusual feeling. What 
need however, will the co-operative have to confine himself to the 
eternal sameness of his own town or village and his native fields? 
When the system becomes general, he can travel from village to vil- 
lage, and always carry his payment with him. He can work his hour 
or his hour anda halfa day in whatever village he stops at, or sets 
out from. As for the ladies, we hope even our gallantry will welcome 
them from village to village without requiring, if they wish so, any pay- 
ment but their smiles and acceptance of our glad reception. But is 
even aconvent’s gloom, however dull, however dreary, much more 
deplorable than the feverish agitation, the gnawing anguish of a pan- 
demoninm of solicitudes, strifes and contentions, of suspicions, jea- 
Jousies, and devouring passions? And is not our friend a little incon- 
sistent in his apprehensions here? He at one time dreads we will 
have a convent’s gloom; he at another trembles for us at the probability 
of a bagnio’s licentiousness. Does he not shew a great ingenuity of 
apprehension ? 

Our friend is again on the rack for us: of nothing but uncertainty can 
we be certain ; insecurity is all we can besure of. The iron hand of des- 
potism he sees ready to crush us; the voracity of the clergy to devour 
us. Taxation will swallow us at a mouthful; the militia-pump suck 
up ourevery life-drop. One suspicion will scatter us to the winds of 
heaven; one crime willdestroy us. Wecertainly cannot but be most 
grateful to our friend for his varied pains and tender terrors for us. 
But we are such moles as not to see the despot arm prepared to descend 
on our devoted heads; especially in this land. We are even blind 
enough to imagine, that when our rulers see our inclination to peace, 
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harmony and order, and our ability and willingness to give to the neces- 
sities of the government, at least as muchas any other equal number of 
individuals in like stations, they in turn will feel an inclination rather 
to protect and foster than to oppress and crush us. We conceive also, 
that if several persons are able in the present individualized state to 
answer the avidity of the clergy, the rapacity of taxation, the drain of 
militia, our co-operation and community of property, which will ena- 
ble us to produce manifoldly more than any equal number of persons 
iu the present individualized state can, will also enable us to answer, 
and after a little time, easily to answer the demands of all those claim- 
ants.. We likewisesee that suspicions on suspicions, and crimes on 
crimes occur in other societies, and that yet those societies prosper ; 
and we can scarcely comprehend why one suspicion should be to us 
ruin, one crime annihilation. 

Nor from want of prospering can we imagine we shall have to dread 

any uncertainty or insecurity. Our friend will, [ am sure, allow that 
co-operation effects much more with fewer hands, than individual 
effort in separation can with hands in much greater number. He will 
allow also, that what will support many collectedly in comfort, will 
fail to yield mere subsistence to much fewer divided. We therefore 
shall have greater production and less consumption, with greater union 
of interests and consequently greater harmony. How then can we 
fail to have greater prosperity ; how of course greater certainty and 
security than the present state is capable of? 
Finally if our government and even our clergy perceive that our 
system produces, as our friend allows it would, infinitely more happi- 
ness to every individual in it, than the present individualized state 
does to themselves, we should suppose it not very improbable that, 
instead of wishing to extermimate or oppose us, they would desire to 
promote our prosperity and to share our superior blessings. Our 
friend says, our state, if practicable, would be a Mahomet’s Paradise, 
and he surely would not be anxious to remain in Tartarus, if he saw 
Elysium open to him. The proud, the ambitious Satan himself did 
not say, ‘* better to reign in hell, then be equal in heaven.” 

Nor do we aspire, like Satan, to the throne of divinity, or to abso- 
lute perfection. We yet conceive that there is a possibility of vastly 
greater perfection amongst men, than we see current at present. Even 
if we were much more perfect than we are, we imagine we could grow 
more perfect still. ‘*’The condition of a man, who is content,” says 
Trubblet, (lssays, sect. 11,) “‘may yet be changed for the better, and 
his happiness may be encreased without end.” This, we hope, will be 
the case in the co-operative system ; and we contemplate that we shall 
be ever proceeding from one degreé of comparative perfection as well 
as of happiness to a greater, without ever arriving atan infinite degree, 
or the greatest that can be conceived possible.—Ed. Bb. 


, 
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STANDARD OF VALUE. 


To the Editorof the Co-operative Magazine. 


Sir,—The whole of my arguments on the currency were founded 
on certain axioms in political economy, which I thought were so uni- 
versally known as to require no particular mention. As Mr. Camp. 
bell does not, however, appear to have borne them in mind, [ will 
here advert to them more distinctly. 

Price is the value of a commodity measured by money. 

The price of acommodity is governed by the extent of its supply 
and demand, as compared with the quantity of money in circulation ; 
and an alteration in either of these circumstances produces a corre- 
sponding change in the price of a commodity. Witha few exceptions, 
which will not affect a general argument, these three are the on/y cir 
cumstances that influence price. 

It is also a maxim in political economy, that stability of price ts 
essential to the permanent prosperity of a commercial uation. Mr. 
Campbell freely. admits, and the events of the last nine months afford 
terrible proof of the truth of this maxim. To ensure stability of price, 
the supply, the demand, and the measure should all be invariable: but 
supply and demand are above the control of human laws: the certainty 
and invariableness of the measure or standard ought therefore to be 
an important object of legislation. It is in the choice of a standard 
that Mr. Campbell and I differ. I contend for the precious metals, 
because least liable to fluctuations in supply and demand, and of con- 
sequence most steady in their exchangeable valuc ; and because of the 
admirable eonvenience with which we can unite in them the offices of 
standard of value and medium of exchange. [ object to corn as a 
standard, because, representing unequal portions of labor in different 
places and in different seasons, and being subject to considerable fluc- 
tuations in the supply, it is so far unfitted to measure the value of 
other commodities. ‘The alterations that have at various times been 
made in the coin prove no fault in a metallic standard, but merely the 
shorisightedness or dishonesty of the alterers and debasers of it. ‘To 
establish corn as a standard certain laws, and a strict adherence to 
them, would be necessary: even then it would be but an imperfect 
standard. But with a law against altering or debasing the coin, anda 
strict adherence to it, the precious metals would be as perfect a stand- 


ard as lies within the compass of human power. 

I have endeavored thus briefly to lay before your réaders the advan- 
tages of a metallic, and the objections to a corn standard, in order that 
I may not trespass further on your pages on this topic. I cannot, how- 
ever, leave the subject without saying, that, whatever objections I may 
have to coy as a standard of vaiue, they are light and trivial, compared 
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with my perfect abhorrence of paper asa medium of exchange. Mo- 
ney, of whatever material it is constructed, has ever been the great 
engine by which the system of individual competition has been carried 
to its most pernicious extent; it has ever afforded extreme facilities 
for individual accumulation. A sudden accession of money has seldom 
benefitted individuals, and never nations. 

The discovery of the golden treasure of America injured the morals 
of the European nations in proportion to the share they obtained of 
it. The Spartans shewed their sense of the demoralizing effects of 
money in making it of iron, to oppose as great an obstacle as possible 
to its use, as well as to its accumulation. Less rigid moralists may 
surely desire to see it constructed of an article least liable to great 
or rapid increase in quantity. Ancient experience may beforehaad 
have taught us the extreme danger of a currency affording, as paper 
does, such fatal facilities for its almost infinite augmentation ; but 
what imagination could have conceived the horrible magnitude of evil 
that has followed its adoption? What robbery of the poor, what de- 
struction of our liberties, what exaltation of tyranny has it effected ! 
It has transfused the spirit of gain into all classes; and the base loye 
of lucre pervades society as with ‘‘an universal prescience.” Doubtless 
HE, who 

*< From seeming evil still educes good, 

And better thence again, and better still 

in infinite progression.” 
will make even this terrible scourge subservient to his wise and bene- 
volent purpose of conducting his creature man to his high and happy 
destination. Meantime it behoves those who are convinced of its evil 
tendency to oppose its further progress and expidite its total abolition. 
Let us hope the time is not far distant when the system of co-opera- 
tion shall supercede the use of a circulating medium and establish la- 
bor as the only standard of value. 

In conclusion, I would just intimate to Mr. Campbell the possibility 
that notions may differ from his without being crude or undigested, 
and submit the propriety of 4 little more care and justice in his quota- 
tions than the third paragraph of his last reply to me exhibits. 

Cherisey, Aug. 6, 1826. I remain, your’s respectfully, C. FE. 








ORBISTON. 


It is not to be denied, that the establishment at this place has not advaneed as 
rapidly as could be wished, to realize the expectations which many formed from it. 
The causes of this are, in our opinion, three; the expenditure of the funds, which the 
projectors could command, on splendid buildings in the commencement, instead of 
applying them, or at least a sufficient share of them, to the production of abundance 
of the first necessaries of life in the first instance; the difficulty of finding for an uh- 
dertaking having so many prejudices against it, capital sufficient to accomplish the 
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costly plan of the undertakers ; and last, though, as we venture to think, not least, 
the not entering at once, as at the Exeter community, on the right principle, the life 
and soul, the cement and incitement of the institution, equal distribution, or more 
properly community of property. 

We have the fullest confidence in the sincerity and benevolent intentions of the 
originators and chief supporters and managers of the establishment, Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Combe : and we have the highest respect for their understanding and abilities, 
as well as for the practical experience of particularly one of them. But we camot 
help thinking, that, had they started from the post on the principle mentioned, the 
establishment would be much more advanced, at feast in the union, content, and ardor 
for exertion of the members, than it.is. Practice is, in most cases, a much more ex- 
peditious, as well as more convincing instructor than theory; and if those who are 
so adequate to shew them both to advadtage, had combined them here, can there be a 
reasonable doubt of what would be, by this time, the result ef the junction? We have 
not room to dwell more on this point at present. 

The establishment, however, is making progress. The managers have proposed, as 
an incitement to exertion, though, we conceive, a poor substitute for “ Community of 
Property,” that the individuals engaged in any branch of industry, should have a 
chance of receiving double price for whatever labor” (i.e. produce of labor) “ they 
allowed to accumulate, before any profit was claimed by the society.” This seems to 
have had a beneficial effect. In order to make the concern more manageable, the so- 
ciety, now consisting of nearly three hundred members, was divided into “ squads ” 
(we do not much admire the term) of from ten to twenty families each. The indivi- 
duals of each of these “ squads” practise chiefly one branch of industry. The first 
squad, who began wholly to act for themselves, have been engaged for about eight 
weeks in erecting an iron foundry and machinery workshop. They work with consi- 
derable spirit, and several parties have already begun to act ina similar way. The 
extensive garden ground will employ another squad ; the agricultural department a 
third ; the dairy a fourth: and of similar branches, several may be united and all 
verge to one point. 

The conductors look on the success of this experiment as of the greatest import- 
ance to the country ; because it would demonstrate how ow surplus population, to 
almost any extent, could be employed beneficially for themselves and profitably for 
the country. We have the fullest confidence of its final success; but we, however, 
think, that, even though this should fail, other establishments, commencing at once 
on the full practice of the principles of our system, would, with common prudence, 
though perhaps not without some difficulties and privations in the beginning, 
speedily succeed. 

Weare in possession of many other favorable particulars of this establishment ; but, 
as they did not reach us till more than sufficient matter for our present number had 
been given to our printer, we must defer them to our next. 








NEW HARMONY. 


We have received no accounts from this establishment since our last ; but from 
what we mentioned there, we can have no rational doubt of its being in progress to 
swecess and prosperity. We cannot at present expect very regular or speedy accounts 
from ‘so distant a quarter of the world as Indiana ; and the peaceable proceedings of a 
tranquil and industrious society do not furnish any novelty of matter to satisfy the 
prurient curiosity ot studious dissatisfaction of some. ‘The members of a society oc- 
cupied in quict and industtious pursuity are likely to eat and think, and work, arid 
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instruct and amuse themselves, and sleep, very nearly the same way to day, as they 
did yesterday ; and the light shades of variation would hardly afford the brush, though 
using its brightest colours, an opportunity of attracting the eye, or interesting the 
observation of even the very members. 
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EXETER COMMUNITY. 


The members of this community are proceeding in their various occupations 
with the greatest alacrity and vigor, on the full practice of the principle of equal dis- 
tribution or community of property. The only cloud they see in the horizon is an 
apprehension, that from some domestic circumstances, the chief promoter of the 
establishment will withdraw from them. 

Great indeed would be the pity that this person should forsake, we would almost 
say, the work of his own hands ;—great, not so much from the pecuniary assistance 
which he may abstract, but from the mind of business, the practical discernment, the 
sincerity of zeal, and the ardor of pursuit, which he would deduct.—Mr. Vesey, we 
have no hesitation in asserting, has been one of the most useful ministers of our 
system ; and if Mr. Owen had allotted to him the great service of revising and calling 
into motion and active observation, from the slumber of almost the tomb, and from 
almost the oblivion of so many ages, the all-regenerating principle, Mr. Vesey has 
been scarcely, if at all, less beneficial to the cause of humanity, in teaching and 
shewing that it can be carried into action with so much smaller means than the other 
contemplated. Would then any friend of his advise him to stop in the middle of the 
course? If it were only a name he sought, would any friend almost permit him to 
desert a glory, which, if our system will not raise its members far above even the 
consideration of glory, will in after ages have left an Alexander’s and a Cesar’s far 
behind? 

We intended for our present number, the invitation of Messrs. Vesey and Fawcett 
to the laboring classes, to the number of two thousand, to join them with the small 
capital of ten pounds for each family, and five pounds for each single adult ; also the 
address of the WoRKING CLAssEs of DEVONSHIRE to their FELLOW LanouRERs 
throughout GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND; and Mr. VesEy’s “ADVANTAGES OF 
A SysTem of Co-oPERATION, proved to a demonstration, to be infinitely superior 
to the present system of DIVIDED INTERESTS and INDIVIDUAL CoMPETITION ;” 
but want of room compels us to defer them to our next. 








* CORK CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY. 


It is not without feelings of the most sensible pleasure we have just learned, that 
a Co-operative Community is in the act of being established near the city of Cork, in 
Ireland. In that country where distress and wretchedness so superabound, notwith- 
standing her great natural advantages, the establishment of such communities is pe- 
culiarly called for; and many circumstances, particularly the fertility of her soil and 
the cheapness of labor, as well as generally of provisions, promise them, when once 
established there, a more rapid progress to prosperity in that country than almost in 
any,other, Now therefore, is the time for every friend to the peace and relief of that 
long distracted and wretched, though beautiful and naturally much favored island, 
to. come forward to her rescue, and assist in the work of regeneration;—to come 
forward without distinction of sect or party, for to no sect or party is the co-operatixe 
system peculiarly favorable, but, is equally friendly to every one, 
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298 Cork Co-operative Community. 


Mr. Thompson, author of that able work, “ THe DistripuTIon oF Weattn,” 
has drawn up a Prospectus for the proposed Community, giving a detail of “ the 


Reasons for ,establishing it; the Objects in view; and the Principles and Arrange. _ 


ments for establishing those objects.” There are many shares taken already, and a 
Treasurer, Secretary, and Committee appointed. 

We lament that this valuable document did not reach us early enough for the in. 
sertion of the entire in the present number of our magazine, almost all the matter for 
which was set up before it arrived; but in our next namber, our readers shall cer- 
tainly be gratified with it. We, however, extract the following for the present. 





DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENTS, 
On the Scale of 200 Persons beginning the Establishment on 200 Acres of Land. 


52 Agriculiure ....2 ploughmen, 2 gardeners, 2 nurserymen, 46 laborers for 
agricultural and all other casual employments, such 
as nailor, requiring but a small part of the individual's 
time. 

66 Building and 220 masons, 20 attendants, quarrymen, &c. 4 sawyers, 

Furniture. $ 3 slaters and plasterers, 3 smiths, 16 carpenters and 
cabinetmakers. 
N. B. When, in 2, 3, or 4 years, the masons, carpenters, &c. will have finished their 
peculiar operations, they will fall into some of the permanent employments of the 
community, 


59 Woollen, nent machine makers, 4 weavers, 4 spinners, &c. 2 stocking 


ton, § Linen weavers, 1 dyer, 46 preparatory and finishing operations. 
Manufacture 


N. B. Until the buildings and machinery are erected for these, for about the first 
two months, they must be employed in agricultural or other useful operations ; or 
need not join, till wanted. 


23 Miscellaneous f 2 millers, 2 hatters, 2 bakers, 1 shoemaker, 4 dressmakers, 


permanent (roadmakers, &c. included amongst the agricultural la- 
employments. ; fash ies eaten 
borers) 1 glazier and painter, 1 tin and copper worker, 

—_ 1 mill and wheelwright, 1 storekeeper, 1 book-keeper 
200 and secretary, 1 medical co-operator, 6 teachers, male 


and female, for young and old. 


N. B. The above are the smallest numbers of the respective employments that 
would be wanted; a larger number of masons, carpenters, &c. would be desirable : 
they would have the immediate advantage of varying their employments. Tradesmen 
must bring their own tools; which will be kept up and renewed by the community. 


Observe. Many of the above occupations, one third or more, may be followed by 
women. For milk, cookery, domestic employments, &c. about a dozen women will 
be also wanting from the outset ; and some children might be usefully employed. 
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